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Mill, were severely critical of the plan, hammering away at the need for studies based
upon the principle of utility, namely English studies. And Rammohun Roy himselt
took up the cudgels in a persuasive protest that outdid other Anglicists in its contempt
for Sanskrit knowledge as utterly useless and in his praise for English scientific studies
as just what Indians needed most. Covered by elaborate and respectful professions of
humility, and couched in beautifully turned English phrases (note his twist on the
term natives), Roy made his case:
When this seminary of learning was proposed, we understood that the
government of England had ordered a considerable sum of money to be annually
devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We were filled with sanguine
hopes that this sum would be laid out in employing European gentlemen of
talent and education to instruct the natives of India in Mathematics, Natural
Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, and other useful sciences, which the natives of
Europe have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the
inhabitants of other parts of the world... .
[Instead] the Government are establishing a Sanscrit school under Hindu
Pandits to impart such knowledge as is already current in India. This seminary
(similar in character to those which existed in Europe before the time of Lord
Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical
niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or no practical use to the pos-
sessors or to society. The pupils will there acquire what was known two
thousand years ago with the addition of vain and empty subtleties since then
produced by speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts of
India.14
For a decade the controversy between the Orientalists and the Anglicists took
place at long range between London and Calcutta and locally in both places. Mean-
while the Whigs came to power in 1830 on a wave of liberal reform, and soon
thereafter the first subsidies from government funds were made on behalf of voluntary
schools in England in 1833. So when the company charter once more came up for
review in 1833, it called for a ten-fold increase in the annual support for education in
India. The character of the Committee of Public Instruction in Calcutta had now
radically changed. Its brash thirty-four-year-old chairman, right out of England, and
innocent of classical Indian literature, was Thomas Babington Macaulay, a fervid
Anglicist. His famous Minute of 1835 turned the tide in favor of the civilizing mission
of English education. He was contemptuous of Arabic and Sanskrit, assuring the
committee that "a single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole native
literature of India and Arabia" and that
all the historical information which has been collected from all the books
written in the Sanscrit language is less valuable than what may be found in the
most paltry abridgments used at preparatory schools in England. In every branch
14 Rammohun Roy, 77ze English Works of Raja Rammohun Roy, The Panini Office, Bahaduiganj,
Allahabad, 1906, p. 472.